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The Danger and Inutility of Atheism. 


[From Shoberl’s Translation of Chateaubriand’s Beauties of Chrise 
tianity.] 


HERE are two species of atheists totally distinct from 

each other: the one, consistent in their principles, de- 
clare, without hesitation, that there is no God, conseguently no 
essential difference between good and evil, that the world be- 
longs to those who possess the greatest strength, or the wrost 
address : these, if they be atrocious, are at least candid. The 
others are the hypocrites of infidelity ; absurd characters, @ 
thousand times more dangerous than the first, and who, with a 
feigned benevolence, would indulge iv all kinds of excess to 
support their system; they would call you brother while cut- 
ting your throat; the words morality and humanity are inces- 
santly in their mouths; they are trebly culpable, for to the 
vices of the atheist they add the intolerance of a sectary, and 
the selfishness of wn author. 

These men pretend that atheism is not destructive either of 
happiness or virtue, and that there isno condition in which it 
isnot as profitable to be an infidel as a pious Christian, a posi- 
tion which it may not be amiss to examine. 

If a thing ought to be esteemed in proportion to its greater 
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or less utility, atheism is thoroughly contemptible, for it is of 
use to nobody. 

“Let us survey human-life ; let us begin with the poor and 
the unfortunate, since they constitute the majority of our spe- 
cies. Say, countless families of indigence, isit to you that atheism 
js serviceable? I wait for a reply. What! not one voice, not 
one single voice raised in its behalf! But what do I hear; a 
hymn of hope mingled with sighs ascending to the throne 
of the Lord! These are believers, Let us pass on to the 
wealthy. Fe 

Methinks the rich man can have no interest i 1 being an 
atheist. How soothing to him must be the iehentnn that his 
days will be prolonged beyond the present life! With what 
despair would he quit this world if he conceived that he was 
parting from happiness for ever! In vain fortune would heap 
her favours upon him ; they would only serve to inspire hin 
with the areatew horror. of annihilation. The rich man may 
likewise rest assured that religion will enhance his pleasures, 
by mingling with them an ineffable satisfaction ; his ke will 
tot be hardened ;-he will not becloyed with enjoyment, which 
is the natural result of a long series of prosperiiy. 

Tite soldier marches forth to battle ; shall he, the child of 
glory, be an atheist?! Shall he, who seeks an endless life, con- 
sent to perish for ever? Appear upon your thundering clouds, 
ve countless Christian warriors, now hosts of heaven, | appear! 
¥rom your exalted abode, from the holy city, proclaim tothe 
heroes of our day, that the brave man is not wholly consigned 
to the tomb, and that something more of him survives than an 
émpty name. 

Ail the- great ‘generals of antiquity. were remarkable for their 
piety Epaminundas, the delivéret of his country, had the eba- 
racier of the most religions of men; Xenoplion, that philoso 
phic warrior, was’ a patiern of piety; Alexander, the everlast- 
fng model of conqgnerors, gave himseli out to be the son ob 
Jupiter. Among the Romans, the ancient consuls of the re- 
public, a C incinnatus, a Fabius, a Papirius Cursor, a Paulus 
YE milins, a Scipto; rp! ‘ed all their reliance on the deity of the 
capitol; Pompey mare ched to battle imploring the divine as 
sistance ; Cassar pretended to ‘be of celestial descent; Cato, 
his rival, was convinced of thetimmortality of the soul; Bru- 
tus, his assassin, believed in: theexistence of supernatural pow- 
ers; and Augustus, his successor, reigned only in the name of 
the gods. 

Among the modern nations was that valiant Syeambrian, 
the conqueror of Rome and of the Gauls, who, ore at the 
feet of a pries t, laid the foundation of the empue of Prance— 
was that Si. Louis, the arbiter of kinys, nid reve ay by infi- 
dels themsel\ es, an unbeliever? Were the valourous Dugues- 
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clin, the chevalier Bayard, without fear and without reproach, 
the old Constable de Montmorenci, who told bis beads in the 
midst of camps—were these men without réligion? O age still 
more marvellous, when Bossunet broaght back the renowned 
Turenne into the bosom of the church !* 

No character is more admirable than that of the Christian 
hero. The people whom he defends look. up .to him as a. far 
ther; he protects the husbandman, and the produce. of his 
fields; he is ab angel of war sent by God to mitigate the hor- 
rors of that scourge. Cities open their gates at the mere re- 
port of his justice ; ramparts fall before his virtaes; he is be- 
loved by the soldier, he 1s idolized by nations; with the cou- 
rage of the warrior he combines the charity of the gospel ; his 
conversation is impressive:and instracting ;, his words have the 
grace of perfect simplicity ; you are ustonished to find suck 
gentleness in a Man accustomed to-live in the midst of dangers. 
Thus the honey is hidden under the rugged bark of an oak 
which has braved the tempests of ages. We may safely con- 
clude, that in no respect whatever is atheism profitable for the 
soldier. 

Neither can we perceive that it would be more useful in the 
different states of nature, than ia the conditions of society. Li 
the moral system be wholly founded on the doctrine of the 
existence ot Ciod, and the immortality of the soul, a father, « 
son, the husband, the wife, .can.have no interest in being unbe- 
believers. Ah! how is it possible, for instance, to conceive 
that a woman can be an atheist ? What shall prop up this reed, 
it religion doth not sustain her: The feeblest being in nature, 
ever on the eve of death, or the loss of ber charms; who shal! 
support her if her hopes be nat extended beyond an ephemeral 
existence f For the sake of ber beauty alone, woman ought to 
be pious. Gentleness, submission, suavity, tenderness, con- 
stitute part of the charms which the Creator bestowed on our 

HF e first 

* To this catalogue mey be added many of those who stand conspi 
euous in the annals of our own country, for piety as well as herotsin 
We adduce exwnples, which our author, for obyious reasons, would not 
so willingly gnote as we do. After the battle of Poiticrs, gained by 
sinall army of Englishmen over numerous hosts,of the French, Ed- 
ward the Black Prince addressed his captive, John, king of France, 
with expiessions’of esteem and syn pathy, and far from arrogating at 
merit ‘to hin elf, ascribed his victory solely to the favour of divin 
providence. When the invincible armada of Spain was defeated, 
Queen Elizabeth caused medals to be struck, upon which were repre- 
sented the Spanish ships dispersed by'a storin, with this app opriate 
motto, afflavit Deus, et dissipantur. And to come to our own umes, 

the immortal Nelson attributed his signal victory gained in the bay ot 
Abourkir, to Almighty God, as he expressly wrote ip his dispatches 
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first mother, and to charms of this kind philosophy id a mortal 
foe. 

Shall woman, who takes delight in concealment ; who never 
discloses more than half of her graces and of her thoughts; 
whom Heaven formed for virtue and the most mysterious of 
sentiments, modesty, and love—shall woman, renouncing the 
engaging instinct of her sex, presume, with rash and feeble 
hand, to attempt to withdraw the thick veil which conceals the 
Divinity ? Whom does she think to please by. this effort, alike 
absurd and sacrilegious. Does she hope, by adding her petty 
and her frivolous metaphysics to the imprecations of a Spiuosa, 
and the sophistry of a Bayle, to give us a high opinion of her 
genius? Withoet doubt she has no thouglsts of marriage, for 
what sensible man would unite bimself for life to an impious 
partner ? 

The infidel wife seldom has any idea of her duties: she 
spends her days either in reasoning on virtue without practising 
its precepts, or in the enjoyment of the tumultuous pleasures of 
the world. 

But the day of vengeance approaches. Time arrives, lead- 
ing age by the hand. The spectre with silver hair and icy 
hands, plants himself on the threshold of the female atheist ; 
she perceives him, and shrieks aloud. Who now shall hear 
her voice? Her husband? She has. none; long, very long, has 
he withdrawn from the theatre of his dishonour. Her chil- 
dren? Ruined by an impious education, and by maternal exam- 
ple, they concern themselves not about their mother. If she 
surveys the past, she beholds a pathless waste ; her virtues have 
left no traces behind thea. For the first time she begins to be 
sensible how much more consolatory it would have been to 
have a religion. Unavailing regret! When the atheist, at the 
term of his career discovers the delusions of a fulse philoso- 
phy; when annibilation, like an appalling meteor, begins to 
appear above the horizon of death, he would fain return to 
God; but it is too late: the mind, hardened by incredulity, 
rejects all conviction. 

How different is the lot of the religious woman! Her days 
are replete with joy; she is respected, beloved by her husband, 
her children, her household ; all place unbounded confidence 
in her, because they are firmly convinced of the fidelity of one 
whe is faithful to her God. The faith of this Christian is 
strengthened by her happiness, and her happiness by her faith; 
she believes in God because she is happy, and she is happy be 
cause she believes in God, 

Ab! cana mother require any thing farther to convince her 
of the reality of supreme felicity than to see ber infant smile? 
Is not the bounty of providence most signally displayed in the 
cradle of man? What affecting harmonies! were they ~\ 
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the effects of inanimate matter. The child is born, the breast 
fills; be grows, the milk becomes more nvurishipg; he is 
weaned, and the wonderful fountain ceases to flow. This wo- 
man, before so weak, has all at once acquired such strength as 
enables her to bear fatigues which a robust man could not pos- 
sibly endure. What is it that awakens her at midnight, at the 
very moment when her infant is ready to demand the acgus- 
tomed repast? W hencecomes thataddress which she never before 
possessed ? How she handles the tender flower without hurting 
it! Her attentions seem to be the fruit of the experience of 
her whole fife, and yet this is her first-born! The slightest noise 
terrified the virgin: where are the embattled armies, the thun- 
ders, the perils, capable of appalling the mother? Formerly 
this woman required delicate food, and a soft couch; the 
least breath of air incommoded her; now, a crust of bread, a 
handful of straw-are sufficient; nor wind, nor rain, scarcely 
make any impression, while she has in her breast a drop of 
milk to nourish her son, and in her tattered garments a corer 
to cover him. 

Such being the state of things, he must be extrewely obsti- 
nate, Whu would not espouse the cause in behalf of which, not 
only reason finds the most numerous evidences, but to which 
morals, happiness, and hope, nay even instinct itself, and all 
the desires of the soul naturally impel us; tor if it were as 
true as it is false, that the understanding keeps the balance eyen 
between God and atheism, still it is certain, that it would pre- 
ponderate much in favour of the former; for besides balf of 
his reason man puts the whole weight of his heart into the 
scale of the Deity. 

Of this truth you will be thoroughly convinced, if you exa- 
mine the very different mauner in which atheism and religion 
proceed in their evidences. 

Religion adduces none but general proofs; from the liar- 
mony of the. leavens alone she forms a judgment respecting 
the immutable laws of the universe; she views only the graces 
of nature, the charming instincts of animals, and their exqui- 
site conformities with wan. 

Atheism sets before you nathing but hideous deceptions; she 
sees nought but calamities, unhealiby marshes, destructive vol- 
canoes, noxious animals; and as if she were anxious to conceal 
herself in the mire, she interrogates the reptiles aud the ia- 
sects, that they may furnish her with proofs against God. 

Religion speaks only of the grandeur and beauty of man. 
Atheisin is contiaually setting plague and famine before our 
eyes. 

Atheism reduces every thiag to the instinct of the brute; 
and as the first argument of her system, she displays to you a 
heart that nought is capable of moving. : 
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In her abominable worship, human woes are the incense, 
death is the priest, a coffin the altar, and annihilation the 
deity. 

Religion derives her reasons from the sensibility of the soul, 
from the tenderest attachments of life, from filial piety, conju- 
gul love, and maternal affection. 

Finally, religion ussures us that our afflictions shall have an 
end ; she comforts us, she dries our tears, she promises us ano- 
ther life. 


— —— hr -  -rt(“<—C ‘. 


History of Mr. Melville. 


| gen ES MELVILLE, Esq. betrayed that disposition in his 
J boyish days, which silly people are disposed to adwnire; that 
is to say, he was bold, daring, and presuming, esteemed the 
life of every frolic, and threw away the funds which his friends 
Javislied on him, witli the most careless profusion. His coun- 
tenance was open and ingenuous; but it concealed a heart iu- 
capable of any gratification but of the most selfish kind. At 
school, his manners were copied with assiduous attention; and, 
it is said, Many a young female bosom had throbbed with emo- 
tion at the name of James Melville. When he left this scene 
of his boyish days, he resided for some years with his guardian, 
whose principles were purely epicurean; “ Eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die,” was an aphorism so much to his 
liking, that every moment was spent in the accomplishment of 
some pleasurable object. ‘To his mind and his household was 
every moral sentiment a stranger; and though he affected to 
be governed by a sense of honour and decorum, these consi- 
derations were only acted upon as they tended to support his 
credit in the eyes of the world. Speculative alike in matters 
of religion, he was negligent of his duties; finding an excuse 
for his own disobedience in the bad exampleof others. James 
Melville, imitating his conduct, became the prideof his uncle; 
und possessing much of the volubility of speech, and that 
seady conception of things which is denominated genius, he 
was mtended for the profession of the law. Looking forward 
to be called to the bar, he made it his business to discuss every 
sabject that presented itself, with the vehemence, if not with 
the convincing rhetoric, of a Demosthenes. ‘The arts, litera- 
ture, and the drama, engaged alternately bis powers of arga- 
ment; and at a vestry meeting, who so loud or so long in his 
harangues as James Melville? The energies of his mind were, 
however, principally devoted to metaphysics and politics; and 
it was his pride and glory to defend the cause for which 





“ Sydney fought, and Hampden bled.” 
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. In eloquence, he was the champion of civil and religious 
liberty ; in conduct, tyrannical and overbearing, be expected 
every one to be subservient to his will. 

For the fair sex, except as contribating to his unlawful piea- 
sure, he had the most profound contempt. Portias, in his opi- 
nion, were no longer to be met with: be had coustantly de- 
clared against matrimony; but fate, as if to laugh at his resolu- 
tiov, rendered him submissive to the marriage yoke. He had 
cast his eyes on the daughter of his neighbour, who seemed to 
him so necessary to his happiness, that he was determined no 
eloquence that he was master of should be wanting, in order 
to gain this favourite point; but he found the ardour of his 
passion, and the power of oratory, equally unavailing, unless 
marriage confirmed his vows. Maria Clarendon, though she 
had conceived an affection for the young patriot, had too much 
pride not to maintain her own dignity; and, at the age of 
eighteen, smitten with his person, his external and mental en- 
dowments, she became his wife. 

For some months, James Melville was the fondest of hus- 
bands, and Maria the happiest of wives; but this scene of fe- 
licity was not of long duration; the first blow to their happi- 
ness arose from the misfortunes of Maria’s father, whose un- 
successful speculations, expensive living, and other impruden- 
cies, had involved bim in extreme difficulty. On his affairs 
becoming most desperate, the coolness of Melville increased 
beyond all bounds. Disappointed of the fortune he expected 
as the portion of the once happy Maria, and robbed by the 
villarty of his guardian of the little pecuniary resources left by 
his father, all means of rising in the world scemed now at an 
end. He gladly, therefore, accepted a small appointment that 
was offered him by a friend. Maria, at this moment, had be- 
come a mother; but this, instead of alleviating her sorrows, 
served to increase her misery : he basely. reproached her for ad- 
ding to a burden already too heavy forbim to bear; and be fre- 
quently left her to struggle with poverty at home, while he, 
who kept up his old connexions, was revelling in luxuries 
abroad He still continued the friend of liberty, in public; 
but in‘ private, he was gloomy and despotic, Returning home 
one evening trem a public dinner, as he entered the door of 
his residence, he perceived « wretched old man receiving alms 
from the hands of his wife; irritated at what he termed extra- 
vagance, he struck the unfortunate wretch. to the ground. 
© Oh! my father!” exclaimed the frantic Maria; “ it is my 
father!” But this appellation, instead of softening the brutal 
heart of Melville, only exasperated him the more; he drove 
the wretched man from his dwelling, vowing vengeance on tne 
head of his unfortunate wife, if she dared to rob him again, 
by pampering her father’s appetite. 
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The sequel may be easily anticipated:—years glided away 
between thé parties in domestic misery; and old Clarendon 
closed his breath in the parish workhouse’ the desolate Maria 
still clang to’ the wretch who had sworn to protect her, "till 
treated by'him in the end with unexampléed barbarity she re- 
ceived a proposal from ‘lilin’ that overturned her bratn. Ina 
moment of ‘distraction, ‘she pressed her children to her bosom, 
looked at thie ‘scene urotind ler, and, before the neighbours 
could restrain the effects of her phrenzy, she precipitated hers 
self into the street from an attic window, and was taken up a 
mangled corpse. 

C, 





Anecdotes of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


[from Mr. Northcote’s Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds, lately pub- 
lished.] 


\ HEN young Reynolds first came to London, he was 
‘'Y sent by his master to make a purchase for bim at a sale 
of pictures, and it being a collection of some consequence, the 
auction-room was uncommonly crowded. Reynolds was at 
the upper end of the room, near the nuctioneer, when he per- 
ceived a considerable bustle at the farther part of the room, 
near the door, which he could not account for, and at first 
thought somebody had fainted, as the crowd and heat were so 
greht. However, he soon heard the name of “ Mr. Pope, 
Mr. Pope,” whispered from every mouth; for it was Mr. Pope, 
himself, who then entered the room. Immediately every pers 
son drew back to make a free passage ‘for the distinguihed 
poet, and all those on each side held out their hands for him 
to touch as he passed; Reynolds, although not in the front 
row, put out his hand also, under the arm of the person who 
stood before him, and Pope took hold of his hand, as he like+ 
wise did to all as he passed. This was the only time that Rey- 
nolds ever saw that great poet. 

Whilst pursuimg-his stadies at Rome, several other English 
artists were also there, particularly Mr. John Astley, who hed 
been his fellow pupil in the school of Hudson, and of whom 
Reynolds used to say, that Astley would rather run three miles 
to deliver his message by word of mouth than venture to write 
a note. » . ' 

It was an usual custom with the English painters at Rome 
to meet in the evenings for conversation, and frequemily to 
make little excursions together in the country. On one of 
those occasions, on a summer afternoon when the seasou was 
particularly hot, the whole company threw off their coats, as 
being 
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being an incumbrance to them, except poor Astley, who alone 
shewed creat reluctance to take off his. This seemed very un- 
accountable to his companions, when some jokes made on his 
singularity at last obliged him to take his coat off also. The 
mystery was then immediately explained; for it appeared that 
the hander part of his waistcoat was made, by way of thrifti- 
ness, out of one of his own pictures, and thus displayed a tré- 
meadous water-fall on his back, to the great diversion of all 
the spectators. 

It isa carious circumstance, and scarcely to be credited iu 
the hfe of an artist so refined, who seenrs even from the ear- 
liest dawning of his genius, to have devoted hitnself to the ser- 
vices of the Graces, that he should ever have been, at any 
period, a caricatuist, Yet this was actually the ease during 
his residence at Rome, where he painted several pictures of 
that kind; particularly one which is a sort of parody of Raf- 
faelle’s School of Athens, comprising about thirty figures, and 
representing most of the English gentlemen then in that city : 
this picture have been informed, is now in the possession of 
a Mr. Joseph Henry, of Straffan in Lreland, whose portrait also 
it aontains. 

The earliest specimen he gave of his improvement in the 
art, was the head of a boy in a Turkish turban, richly painted, 
something in the style of Rembrandt, which being much 
talked of, induced his old master, Hodson, to pay bim a visit, 
when it so much attracted his attention, that he called every 
day to see it im its progress, and perceiving at last no trace of 
bisown manner left, he exclaimed, ‘ By G—, Reynolds, you 
don’t paint so well as when you left England! 

David Garrick sat many times to Sir Joshua Reynolds for 
different portraits. At ove of these sittings he gave a very 
lively account of his having sat once for his portrait to an in- 
diferent painter, whom he wantonly teazed; for when the ar- 
tist bad worked on the face ‘till be had drawn it very correctly, 
as he saw itat the time, Garrick caught an opportunity, whilse 
the painter was not looking at him, totally to change his coun- 
tenance and expression, when the poor painter patiently 
worked on to alter the picture, and make it like what be then 
saw; and when Garrick perceived that it was thus altered, be 
seized another opportunity, and changed his countenance toa 
third character, which, when the poor tantalized artist per- 
ceived, he, in a great rage, threw down his pallet and pencils, 
saying be believed he was painting from the devil, and would 
dono more to the picture. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds bad it long in contemplation to paint a 
picture of an extensive composition, purposely to display the 
Various powers of David Garrick as an actor. The principal 
figure in the front was-to haye beena full length of Garrick, in 
Vol. 53. GG his 
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his own proper habit, in the act of speaking a prologue, sur= 
rounded by groups of figures representing him in all the dif- 
ferent characters, Ly personifying which he had gained some 
fame on the stage, 

‘This scheme Sir Joshua described to Garrick at the time he 
Was painting his-portrait; aud Garrick expressed great pleasure 
when he heard it, and seemed to enjoy the idea ‘prodiziously, 
saying, “ ‘That will be the very thing T desire; ‘the only way, by 
G, fined l can be handed down to posterity.” 

Di. Mudge, when io Garrick’s company at Mount Edge- 
cumbe, heard him say that his regard for his mother’s peace 

id happiness prevented him from appearing on the stage ’till 
utter ber death, and that he imagined this circamstance greatly 
coutributed td the vast success he had met with; for being 
ihe n turned of thirty, his judgment was more mature, and Oe 
casioned his avoiding many errors which he might have run 
junto, had be begun earlier in life. 

[| ulso remember to have heard old Dr. Chauncey say, at 

ir Joshua’s table, that he saw Garrick at his first appearance 
on the stage i Goodman’s Fields, at which time he was infi- 
nitely more excellent, more , parety u tural, than afterwards, 
when be had nae many siage tricks and bad habits. 

On the morning alter Garrie k had appeared in the part of 
hiag Riehard LL. Gib! yon the historian called on Sir Joshua, 
when he mentioned his having been at the play on the preced- 
ing evening, and immediately began to criticise Garrick’s man- 
ner of acting that character. Lie said he thought he gave it, 
in the first sce nes, a mean, creeping, vuloar air, totally failing 
in the impression of a prince; and in th latter part so very 
different a cast, that itdid not secim to be the same person, and 
therefore not in barmony as a wl 

It has been related as an anecdote, that on one of the eve- 
nings when Sir Joshua delivered his discourses ai the Academy, 
and when the audience was, as usual, Numerous, and composed 
principaily of the learned and the great, the earl of C-——, 
who was present, come up to him, saying, “ Sir Joshua, you 
read your discourse in so low a tone, that L could not distin- 
guish one word you said.” To whic rh the president, with a 


smile replied, * ‘hat was to my advantag 
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for the walking costume. ‘The slight sarsnet pelisses are stil! 
favouriics, but the Wellington cloak, in coloured sarsnet, be- 
cins to rival them in general estimation ; this cloak is composed 
of slight and glossy sarsnet, shot sarsnet is most prev: alem, 
light purple shot with gold colour, sea-green shot with white, 
deep faun and lilac also shot with white, ind i! \ plain sarsnet 
emerald-green, rose colour, aud pale amber. ‘The form of this 
cloak isa long Spanish mantle; itis lined with white Persian, 
sad trimmed with rick silk fringe or chenille trimming, which 
has within this month become very general; the cape is cour 
posed of three deep points, and there is a very small colla: 
made to fit the throatand to fail over; a Spanis sh button is pla- 
ced on each hip, and a broad white ribband ties it to the waist, 

Spencers of pale faun colour slight satin, made somethin 
longer in the waist thau they have been worn for some tine 
long sleeve with an epaulet ‘sleeve ‘of puckered satin, ec; 
with a trim: ning of silk and chenille intermixed at ea h sid 
of the back, and sewed in with the sleeve is a ece oF puck- 
ered satin iu the form of a half handkerchief, which is 1: 
med in a similar manner; the points of these pieces meet ia i 
the middle of: the back, and are fastened by a very smal! Spa- 
nist button, and the spencer is oraamented on cach bre stin a 
similar manner. A small pointed cuif is laid on rather full, 
and finished with a trimming to correspond; and the waist, 
collar and fronts of the spencer are also edged with this cle- 
gut trimming. 

iv walking bonnets we have observed little novelty since the 
last month. 

Vittoria bats in split straware alsoinhigh estimation amonest 
our fair pedestrians. 

In the carriage costume we have noticed a mantlet of white 
satin, the back part of it from the shoulder to the bottoin of 
the waist is formed of a byas piece of white satin, which is laid 
in _ across the back, each fold being slightly looped in the 
middie of the back with a Spi wish button, and tassels as smal! 
her can well be made; the back of the cloak isin shape 
something similar to the beck of a dress, but mech broader. 


us 


° 
The front, which is a plain piece of white satin rounded at the 
corner, is joined to the back, so as to be very ful Ie on the shoul- 
Ger, and a piece of satin about half a quarter ia depth forms a 
very full iacket behind. Small cape in the shape of a heart; 





there is no collar, but a rich double frill of white lace, aad the 

cloak is als so trimn ed round with lace, the hips are ornamented 

with Spanish buttons and tassels, and it is fastened round the 

Waist wit! 1a rich white silk cord and tassels, 

ln morning dresses the Wirtemberg wrapper, | which has just 

made tts appearance, threatens to supersede all others, This 
legant dishabille is made in French cat mbziick ; it isa high dre 
G G 2 made 
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made up to the throat, but without a collar, and there is. no- 
thing peculiar in its form, except that the waist is rather longer 
than they are worn io general; it buttons behind, and the back 
is wade, as all ihe dresses of the mouth are, very broad; itis 
a walking length, and is trunmed reund the bottom with three 
narrow flounees of cambric, which are plaited as small as pos- 
sible. 

In dinner dresses, frocks still contigue universal; there is no 
particular alteration in their manner or form. 


MORNING DRESS. 


A plain cambric under dress; a three quartered muslin or 
Chinese silk robe worn over it, trimmed round the bottom and 
up the front with fndian border of needle work, and finished 
with a deep fluunce of Jace. A convent hood and peterine of 
white net lace, confined under the chin with a pink cord and 
tassel. Hair in irregular curls, ornamented witha fancy flower 
in front. A short rosary and cross of the coquilla bead; brace- 
lets of the same. Slippers of buff or lemon-coloured kid, 
Gloves a pale tan colour.—From Ackermann’s Repository. 


EVENING PRESS. 


' A pea green crape frock, wern over a white gossamer satin 
slip, with short sleeves of white lace; and waist biassed with 
lace beading ; a deep flounce of lace round the feet, headed 
with silver netting, the bottom ef the sleeves and back finished 
to correspond. Hair in curls and ringlets, confined on the 
crown of the head, and intermixed with autumnal flowers. 
Ear-rings and other ornaments of pearl. Gloves of white 
French kid; and slippers of pea green satin, trimmed with 
sdver.—I bid. 


Vauxmaut Virtroria Fete Dress. 


Short dress of crape over a very slight white satin petticoat, 
made more scanty in the skirt than we have seen them for some 
time; ornamented round the bottom with a trimuning composed 
of crape and small pearl beads in the form of laurel leaves, 
each of which is edged with those beautiful imitations of 
pearls, and a row also goes up the middle of each leaf, which 
has a novel and very elegant effect. Over this dress #4 
Princess Charlotte of Wales’ body, of pink crape; the back 
uncommonly broad, and extremely Jow both behind and be- 
fore. The sleeves are crape over white satin, fancifully oraa- 
uented, with beads to correspond with the trimming round the 
bottom; a similar, but much smaller trimming goes round the 
bosom and back of the neck. A small white crape jacket 
finishes this dress. “The hair cropped behind, and ey in 
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joose ringlets in front; a superb white lace veil falls from the 
back of the head, and is taken carelessly on the arm as a dra- 
pery; a fancy half wreath is placed to the side. White kid 
cloves and slippers, emerald neck lace, ear-rings and bracelets. 
‘From La Belle Asvemblee. 





A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 

BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N, 
(From the Naval Chronicle.) 
[Continued from Page 764,] 

BULLETIN THE TENTH. 


December, 1807. Was placed in a tolerably decent well- 

furnished apartment, with a bed, stove, 
&e. I wished to have something tu refresh mysclf with, which 
they granted. They then proceeded to search me, took the 
whole of my clothes, the, few pieces of silver they found on 
me, my knife, razor, Ke. observing, I siwuld have them re- 
tarned in due time. I prevailed on them to leave my pantae 
loons ; aad as only the collar and sleeves of ‘he shirt remained, 
1 consequently div not fear being deprived of the comfort of 
presersiog it. 

1 wished to know the reason of this cruel usage? it was the 
custom of the country, they said, and they wished to prevent 
my getting away again, ‘They thea iocked me up, and retired. 
I now began with inexpressible gitef and sorrow to meditate 
upon my unfortumate destiny, Lt struck me, that perhaps the 
gaol was weak, which was the cause of their taking away my 
wearing apparel, supposing that 1 would not attempt escaping 
ia that naked condition: this was a soothing and pleasant ree 
flection, and [ waited with anxiety for daylight to examine 
Ht; determining the following uight to be off, if Ieft even stark 
naked. 

L suffered all night the most cruel torments that the mind 
can suggest; never even slumbered, I was so astonishingly 
agitated. {[ supposed all my companions were safe, and that [ 
was the only unfortunate wretch of the party; losing them the 
first day, L was always of opinion was a bad omen; the ease 
with which L could have avoided the gate-way to this towu 
(had | been aware I was on the road that passed it), perplexed 
me; in short, | found myself in a state of distraction. I en- 
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deavoured to tranquillize myself with the hope of being able 
to get out of my present prison; or, at all events, escaping 
from my guards on my march.back to France, | had already 
got away from the most strict and best guards in. the universe, 
French gend ’armerie. These ideas proved to be a kind of sa- 
hutary balsam to my much tortured bosom. 

[ found myself excessively cold in the night ; 2 severe frost 
and snow setting tu, the latter end of December, could not ex- 
pect it otherwise.++++In the morning, about six, an old lady 
(the gaoler’s wife,) presented me with a cup of coilee, which [ 
eagerly swallowed; the poor woman felt very much for my dise 
tressed situation, and actually shed tears. -L begged she would 
provide me with maicrials for writing a letter to the command. 
ant. Her husband brought me them ; ; and b addressed the fel- 
lew on his crueliry, in having me stripped of my clothes in 
a gaol, (which, to my grief, | now discovered to be too secure) 
when he could have uo idea of my being able to get away from 
it; wished, at least, to have a neck handkerchief and c: p re 
turned me; and begged he would have the moncy [ was de- 
prived of laid out in purchasing a coarse shirt nod pair of 
stockings, which [ very much wanted ; also requested that I 
might be allowed one of the military surgeons to dress my 
fi eet, that were still in a bad state. All these demands he had 

the kindness to grant. The secretary came and informed me | 
sy would be detained until they received orders from the governs 
ment at Ulm, which would be about twelve days ; he expressed 
great sorrow for my misfortunes, &c. and retired—great con- 
solation.s+ccececcces 

The surgeon came and cressed my sores; greatly amazed 
how I could have travelled with my fect in so bad a condition : 
ulter he quitted me, I went to bed, felt a little more calm, but 
could not close an eye. At noon, tlre old lady came with my 
dinner; it was a tolerable good one, considering the quartets 
I was in; she informed me that I was allowed nothing but wa- 
ter to drink; this [ considered very inhuman, as my miserabie 
state required something more nourishing. I was supplied by 
a Swiss gentleman, cot Mined in at nadjacent apartment, with a 
few books, that awused me greatly. | expre sed a wish to see 
him; but the old lady assured me it was iu} ossible: © they 
had orders to the contrary.” L was supplied with a shirt ahve 
pair of stockings; the latter L could not then put on, owing to 
my sore ict t. 

L had sufficient time on my hands at present to meditate. I 
revolved in my mind, over and over, wy disasters and misfor- 
tuncs! the vicissitudes incident to Luman nature! the va nly 
of the world! how necessary it was to have sufferings and dis- 

appoit tment, in order to be able to form a just opinion of 
idurc! These reveries quite exhausied 
Me ; 
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me; [ found myself very weary, and inclined to sleep: my 
lassitude induced me to go to bed; and indulge 3 [tell soon 
asleep, but the perturbed state of my mind disturbed the ei- 
forts of nature, with the most disagreeable dreams and phan~ 
toms that can be imagined ; and | rose, if possible, more fe- 
tigued. 

At seven, my old hostess brought me supper, made my bed, 
exhorted me to havé patience, and retired. Eleven days passed 
on nearly in this maaner, with this exception, that | agreed 
with the gaoler to keep back breakfast, and give me half a pint 
of small wine at-each meal, and a little candle, which 1 was 
not allowed after the second night. 

‘Tne Swiss gentleman managed to get to sce me; he spokea 
littie English; bad been formeriy in the Austrian service; co- 
operated with his royal highness the duke of York, at Valen- 
ciennes, Dunkirk, &c. he was confined for debt, had been in 
eighteen months, and did not expect to be liberated for six 
mouths longer; he appeared to be very much surprised at the 
Bavarians using me so harshly, and aficr condoling with mea 
hiitie, retired. 

On the thirteenth morning, at day-break, the gaoler ap- 
peared, with breakfast, and my clothes, and informed me I 
was instantly to prepare for my journey back into France ; my 
escort would be at the door in a few minutes. He begged f 
would keep up my spirits, &c. I assured him | was well 
pleased at the inforination, and in being removed from so soli- 
tary ahabitation. 1 certainly cherished the hope of escaping 
on the road back, (not imagining that I should be treated as a 
criminal going to be executed). I had scarcely swallowed my 
breakfast, when two military meu were shewn into my apatte 
ment; the foremost holding in his hands an immense iron 
chain, shackles, and a large padlock; the sight of this appara- 
tus destroyed every hope that had before presented itself with 
respect io iny getting off: however, L pretended to take no 
nouce. This man spoke a little French—saluted me civilly, 
and asked, “ If 1 was prepared ?”—* Yes,” said I, “ perfectly 
so.”"—“ [am sorry,” resumed he, “ to be under the necessity 
of usiig these machines; it is the commancant’s orders ; and 
as‘you are an officer yoursclf, I need not observe how neces- 


sary it is to ob y the orders of a superior, we are two broiners 
of the voluntces corps ol this town, chosen on purpose to re 
conduct you to France, lest you might have becn ill treated by 
soldiers of the ine.” L told him they were excessively kind ; 
and desired them to preceed and do their duty; that whac 


i 
sutiered was no dishonour to me: it was for ny country, andl 


gloried in it! The commandant’s secretary now joined the 
party: he expressed his satisfaction at his brothers being ap» 
pointed to escorts me. | pointed out to him the ciuclty of pute 
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ting so enormous a chain upon any human creature ; he re- 
4 ’ 


plied, “ You have so often escaped, Sir, (even from the gend’- 
armerie of France, and those are volanteers only), that the 


commandant thinks it very necessary: we have no small chains. , 


There is a carriage ordered to transport you, consequently thie 
inconvenience will not be so great.” A little more palaver fol- 
lowed, and my right arm and left leg were chained together, 
with the large padlock, Xc. as before observed. I was thén 
carried to the gaol door, where there was an immense con- 
course of people to behold the unfortenate stranger thus deeo- 
rated. 1 took an affectionate leave of the old woman, (who 
was crying the whole time), and of her husband; and, with 
the aid of my guards, was placed im the carriage, one of them 
on each side. It was an open kind of gig, drawn by two 
horses ; they gave their orders to the postillion, and away they 
drove. 


( To be continued.) 





Book Acquaintance, or, the Pleasures of Reading. 
[From a recent Publication, entitled, “ Self Indulgence.” 


'. oe is, perhaps, no manner of making an acquaintance 

half so delightful, as through the medium of an agreea- 
ble book. The passages of the work, which accord with the 
feelings of those of the person engeged im its perusal, fill the 
mind with an agreeable idea of the harmony which may sub- 
sist between two human beings who have never met, and who, 
perhaps, never may meet in this world. And there is some: 
thing so ineffably gratifying to the heart, in feeling assured, 
that some other is in unison with our own, that the idea diffuses, 
at once, a serenity and fulness of enjoyment over our minds, 
which must, for a time, shut ont all regrets for the past, and all 
auvieties for the future; this, however, cannot last long’; 
some reality breaks the enchantment, and recalls us to the 
cares of life. 





ANECDOTE. 


PALATO wasa Romish archbishop, a pretended proselyte, 

who obtained from James L. the deanery of Windsor. He 
was very fond of persuading others to chaiitable actions, but 
would give nothing himself. Upon an application to the chap- 
ter of Windsor, one of the prebends answered, “ Qui suadet, 
sua det.” 
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ON CRITICISM. 


By Burns, THE POET. 


T appears from a letter which is printed in Dr, Currie’s co’- 
lection, that Burns entertained no great respect for what 
may be styled teclmiecal criticism ; in one of his letters to Mrs. 
Dunlop, he says, “ Your criticisms, my honoured beuefactress, 
are truly the work of a friend; they are not the blasting de- 
predations of a canker-toothed caterpillar critic, nor are they 
the fair statement of cold impartiality, balancing, with unfeel- 
ing exactitade, the pro and con of an author's merits; they 
are the judicious observations of animated friendship, selecting 
the beauties of the piece.” : 

Barns loved the nan who judged of literary coin positions 
from the heart, but looked with an evil eye upon those who 
decided by the cold decision of the head. This is evinced by 
the following anecdote: At a private breakfast, in a literary 
circle at Edinburgh, to which he was invited, the conversati "1 
turned on the poetical merit and pathos of Gray’s Elegy, a 
poem of which he was enthusiastically fond; a geutleman 
present, remarkable for his Jove uf paradox, and for his eecen- 
tric notions on every subject, distinguished himself by an in- 
judicious and ill-timed attack on this celebrated and exquisite 
poem ; which Burns, with a generous warmth for the repetation 
of Gray, mavfully defended: as this gentleman’s remarks were 
rather general than specific, Burns urged him to bring forward 
the passages which he thought exceptionable: he made several 
altempis to quote the poem, but always ina blendering, inac- 
curate manner. Burns bore ail this for a considerable time 
with his usual good humour and forberrance, ‘ull at length, 
goaded by the fastidious criticisins and wretched quibblings of 
his opponent, Le roused himself, aud with an eye, Hashing con- 
tempt and indignation, and with great vehemence of gesticu- 
lation, he thus addressed the cold critic :-—** Sir,—1 now per- 
ceive a map may bean excelleat judge of poetry by square and 
rule; and after all be a very great blockhead!!!” 


Answer, by J. Newland, to his own Question, inserted August 12, 
1812. 


IRST square the two numbers 51°, 30’, and 56°, and the 


suin of their squares 


~ - / 
= 5757°, 69’, and by plain rectan- 





. ~ / ** ’ > 
gles, and proportion say, as o°0;4 , 0 ¢ to 9 ** $136? the 
Square of 56° ¢ 48°, 0/, or angle at the pole, which being re- 
duced into time, make 3 hours, 15 mivutes, 36 seeonds, the 


lime required, 
Vol, 53. > ii Answer 
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Answer, by R. Witball, of Exmauth, to Fobn’s Enigma, inserted Fuly 19. 


OME virgins, Sir, are often prone, 
And given much to BLUSH I own. 


Answer, by G. M. B. of Sherborne, to F, Daw's Charade, inserted August 16. 


E all must yield our mortal breath 
To that gum king of terrors, DEATH; 
Andon the WATCH we may espy, 
How swift our transient moments fly. 


*4* Similar answers have been received from G. Eyres, of Okeford Fitz- 
paine; S. Duck, of Povle; J. Kelso, and J. Postlethwaite, of the royal ma. 
yines, Stonehouse; J. W. and C, Cox, of Charinouth ; Philomath, cf Wes. 
ton Zoyland; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; J. Newland, of Blackauton aca- 
demy; G. M. of Sherborne ; F. L, Veysey, of Rackenford; J. Reed, of 
Plymouth; R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; If, Sherwill, of Plympton; and 
H. Crocker, of Cockell. 





Answer, by S. D. of Poole, to J. Fane's Charade, inserted August 16. 


ELIGHTFUL is the rural scene, 
When beauteous COWSLIPS may be seen. 


fs We have received the like answers from J]. W. of Charmouth ; Phi- 
lomath, of Weston Zoyland; J. Patten,of West Chinnock; T. B. and 
G. M. Butt, of Shefborne; G. M. of ditto; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; 
R. R. Broad, of Falmouth; G,. Byres, of Okeford Fitzpaine; J. Newland, 
of Blackauton academy ; and T. Sherwill, of Plympton. 





A REBUS, dy J. Channon, of Ottery. 





Winged insect first pray shew ; 
Part of my next we daily do: 

My whole, ye bards, we should obey, 
And mind what she to us doth say. 





4A REBUS; by F. Newland, of Blackauton. 
Atm will my first define ; 


An article next call to mind; 

A fish with care aright transpose ; 
You will my third and last disclose : 
Cement these parts, you'll make appear, 

A liquor sweet, gents. I declare. 


———= ~ -* —_—___—_ = —— ee 


A REBUS, by R. R. Broad, of Falmouth. 





N animal imprimis find; 
A vowel next you'll call to mind; 
And for my third and last declare 
What very oft the females wear: 
These parts will make appear, when join’d, 
A bupial-place, as you may find. 


9 POETRY. 
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THE NEGLECTED COUNTRY SEAT. 


ATOR did his eye with rapture’s glance survey 
iN The level walks that sparkled to the day, 
Where now green moulder on the gravel spread, 
As gathering insects shap’d their earthy bed, 

The lawn, that whilom full d the ruffed soul 

In soft repose, upheav’d by many a mole, 

Where now thro’ thistles sprang the seeded blade, 
And trembling fescue with the burdock play’d; 
The mead, whose fount no more to radiance fleet 
Down the young verdure pours a glittering shect, 
Or parts its waters into silver threads, 

Where dank and sullen vegetation spreads ; 

The grove, whose dark luxuriance from the beam 
Now shut the mossy sward, the struggling stream ; 
Where to the blooms along its margin born, 

‘The clear rill blush’d with every tint of morn | 
And once, how pleasant at the close of eve 

Its tinklings sweet, the cool romantic cave, 
Where now rank nettles chill’d the untrodden gros 
And spotted fuxgluves bung their veaom round. 


} 


Poems in 3 vols, vol. 2. p.147, 148 
3 i 


astle Scene? , as it affects a Roinartic Imav inatit 


His path he wound, where nature frown 
From shaggy fens of sedge or heathclad duwns, 
Or, where sharp crags the wrathful flood repels! 
Or midst the silence of the sunless dell, 

Or round blue quarries wide with coppice hung, 
Where to each roof the slaty region rung, 
‘Till the hoarse murmurs of the northern wave 
Bade Allan’s heart with strange presages heave, 
A\ad from the hoary deep arose to view 

Iluge fragments, far outstretcht, of sable hue. 
‘hat soon appear’d, where restless billows broke, 
Link’d to the mainland by a chain of rock. 

«© Qh let me cross (he cried) this narrow neck 

And trace on yon peninsula the wr 
Of princely glory!’ Scarce the hero said, 
Ere down the clift on wings of wind he sped, 
And clambering o’er a crag, on either side, 
While roll’d in shadow the cerulean tide, 
Hail’d the vast ruin with an eager glow, 

And, from the dizzy height, the waves below ; 
lill’d with a mystic fear, a mystic hope, 
Wander’d around the necromantie slope, 
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Piere’d in fond vision thro’ the depth of time, 
And on the sanguine raimpires tower’d sublime, 


[Poems, Vol. 2. p. 218, 219.] 





DESCRIPTION OF HELFORD, NEAR HELSTON. 


| ERE, then, I’m set down in a building grotesque, 
But the scenery around is not unpicturesque— 

Of Helford you often have heard—in my parish— 

I assure you the niceness of Helford is rarish, 
All along on the harbour, the cottages rise 
‘To pleasure the poet’s contemplative eyes ; 
The tront cherry.ciad, and the roof are so trim, 

That, when the full.tide hath flow’d up to the brim 

Of the circular bason, we see quite a picture, 
Which holds at defiance all critical stricture. 

And, within, every board is so white, and cach shelf 
So glitters with pewter, or glimmers with delf; 

“L he tloors so well sanded, the chimneys so neat, 

That l envy the villagers such a retreat. 

On the steep curving hill that hangs over the houses 
An orchard here waves, and a heifer there brow zes; 

lere a plough, as across the crag-furrow it bends, 
Perpendicular over a chimney impends ; 

When, scaling the heights in the road to the church, 
We at once leave the low-buried cuts in the lurch, 
Glance o’er an oak-wood, where the shrill piercing cry 
Or the hawk often blends with the scream of the pie; 
And the Jabour of climbing the mountain path close, 
Out of breath, with the spruce-looking farm of Ha! voze, 
Whose owners are quickly expected (tolks tell us) 

To spena here a part of the summer frem Hellas. 
Hence appear iittle fields of hay, fallow, or corn, 
That pollards of beech and bald oaklings adora, 

And yellow furze gilding the extensive horizon, 

Fine food for an ass as you ever cast eyes on. 

It the country rouad you (as a writer avows) 

So fuli cf sich meads, be fit only tor cows; 

Since we beat you in furze, as you beat us in grasses, 
Our country, I am sure, ts fit only tor asses. 

And yet, looking back, we observe from this height, 
“Lhe harbour, like silver, invested with light; 

And darting our eyes tiom the boat-shadow’d tide 

‘To the coppice that crouds, on the opposite side, 

O’er the edge of the water, are pleas’d with each creek 
That varies each shore with a beautiful break. 


{Local Attachment &c. new edit, p. 38, 39-J 











MUTUAL LOVE. 


RIGHT as summet’s gay est pleasures 
Now our envied days shall prove; 
Rich as autuinn’s goiden treasures 
Be our hearts in wedded love. 


What tho’ time, our locks invading, 
Winter’s snow at iength gust bring, 

Love anchang’d, ani iaith unfading, 

Make the heast still think it spring. 





